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JOHNSOX. 


Samuel Johnson, the son of a bookseller, was born, at Litchfielc 
in StafForclsliire, in 1709. He completed his education at Pembrokt 
College, Oxford. In 1 738 he published his famous Satire, entitlcc 
*• London,” which brought him into public notice. Born of pool 
parents, trained to no profession, and without a friend in the world 
Johnson had recourse to liis pen for his support. He contributes 
largely to the periodicals of the day. For defraying the funeral ox 
penscs of his mother he published his Ilassclas.’* From 1747 U 
1755 he was engaged in the preparation of his celebrated “ Hie 
tionary” which, whatever its defects, must always be rc'giirded as s 
monument of human industry. Johnson reached the summit of li 
tcrary hxme. He was looked upon by his contemporaries as a dictate 
in the republic of letters. In 1762, a pension of £300 per annur 
was granted to him by the Crown. He died in 1784. His principa 
works, besides those that have been already mentioned, arc, the Rn7n 
bier, the Idler, an edition of Shakspeare, Irene — a tragedy, am 
“ Liies (yf the most eminent English Poet a,'* 

As a. poet. Johnson does not rank high. He liad little of the sensi 
bility and noA of that ‘ lino phrensj'* so essential to a true poet 
He was too Id^cal, too phlegmatic, too artilieial, too worldly, to be 
poetical. Hii poetical compositions may be characterized as cthic i 
essays rendered into verse. 

As a writer in prose, Johnson holds a di.stinguished ])hicc amnn: 
English authors TIis style has its faults — but it has also its l-cau 
ties. His undue love of words of Latin and Hreck origin, his ' bu 
words wasted on little things,’ his ‘ antithetical forms of expression, 
the ‘ harsh inversion’ of his sentences, anj real faults. But it can 
not be denied, that few English writers have Johnson’s dignibc 
phraseology and weighty seiitentiousncss. We like the grace o 
Goldsmith j we like also the dignity of Johnson. 




THE VANITV 


OF 


H U M A N W I S II E 

Bidn(j the Tenth Satire of Juvenal \ imtated. 


Let observation, with extensive view, 

Survey mankind irom China to Pern ; 

E-emark caeli anxious toil, each ca.^er strife. 

And watch the busy scenes of crowded life ; 

Then say how hope and fear, desire and hate, 
Overspread with snares the clouded maze of fatc;t 
Where wavering man, betrayed by venturous pride 
To tread the dreary paths without a guide. 

As treacherous phantoms in the mist delude. 

Shuns fiincied ills, or chases airy good ; 

How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 

Rules tlie bold hand, or prompts the suppliant voice ; 
How nations sink by darling schemes opprest. 

When vengeance listens to the fooFs request. 


foUowdii^ aocDuut of the publication of tluH i)oein is extracted from 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson: — “In January, 1749, he [Johnson ] puldishod “The 
Vanity of Human Wislies, being the Tenth Satire of Juvenal imitated.” Ho, I be- 
lieve, coiuposed it the preceding year. Mrs. Johnson, for the sake of country air, 
had lodgings at Hampstead, to which he resorted occasionally, and there the 
greatest part, if not the whole, of this “ Imitation” was written. Tho fervid rapi- 
dity with which it was com]) 08 C<l is scarcely credible. I have heard him say that 
he composed seventy lines of it in one day, without putting one of them upon paper 
till they were finished. 1 remember, when 1 once regretted to him that he had not 
given us more of Juvenal’s Satires,” he said, he probably should give more, for he 
had them all in his heall : by which I understood that he had the originals and 
correspondent allusions floating in his mind, which he could when he pleased, em- 
body and render permanent without much labour. Home of them, however, he 
observed, were too gross for imitation.” — Jhswdl. Garrick hiimorously said, “ Wljon 
Johnson lived much with the Herveys, and saw a good deal of what was passing 
in life, he wrote his “ London,” which is lively and easy ; when he became more 
retired, he gave us his “Vanity of Human WishoV which is as hard as Greek. 
Had he gone on to imitate another Matire, it would have been as hard as Hebrew.” — 
Ibid. Sir Walter Scott declared, that “he had more pleasum in reading “London” 
and “The Vanity of Hmnan WUhw,” than any other poetical compo8iti(m he could 
mention,” 

+ Juvenal, or Junius Juvenalis, the celebratoti Roman Satirist, w^as bom at 
Aquinum about the year 40 A. D. He is said t<> have composed his Satires when 
he^as sixty years old. Only sixteen of his Satires are extant. 

+ .^<2 ctovdfd maze of fate, is human life, which is beset wnth thorny per- 
plexities, and, for the most part, overhung with lurid cloiuls. 
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Kate win^s with ('very wisli tlie afflietivc dart, 

Ea(‘li jyifl of nature and cacli grace ol’art; 

AVitU hital heat inipc'tuous courage glows, 

Willi fatal sweetness elocution flows ; 

InijicachuKuit stops the speaker’s powerful breath, 
And restless fire precipitates on death. 

But, scarce observed, the knowing and the bold 
Fall in the general massacre of gold ; 

Wide-wasting pest ! that rages uncontined, 

And crowds with crimes the records of mankind : 
For grdd his sword the hireling ruflian draws, 

For gold the binding judge distorts the laws : 

Wealth heaped on wealth nor truth nor safety buys ; 
The dangers gather as the treasures risc.'^' 

Let history tell, where rival kings command, 

And dubious title shakes the maddened land, 

AVlicu stptutcs glean the refuse of the sword. 

How much more safe the vassal than tlm lord ; 

Low skulks llie hind beneath the rage of power, 

And leaves the w^ealthy traitor in the Tower, f 
Untouched his cottage, and his slumbers sound, 
Though conliscaiion’s vultures hover round. 

Tiic needy traveller, serene and gay, 

Walks the wild heath and sings his toil away. 

Docs envy seize thee ? crush the upbraiding joy, 
Increase his riches, and his peace destroy ; 

New fears in dire vicissitude invade, 

The rustling brake alarms, and quivering shade, 

Nor light nor darkncs.s brings his pain relief. 

One shows the plunder, and one hides the thief. 

Yet still one general cry the skies assails, 

And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales ; 

Few know the toiling statesman’s fear or care. 

The insidious rival and the gapiog heir. 

Once more, Democritus, J arise on earth, 

With cheerful wisdom and instructive mirth ; 


* The dangers gather^ tfco. — “ The love of money in the root of all evil. ’ 1 

Tim. vi. 10, 

+ The Tower is the state |iri8t)n of England. It is situated on the north 
bank of the Thames at the extremity of Lomlon. It is said to have l)cen originally 
])uilt by William the Conqueror. 

+ Democritus. —Our poet has not been able to find in modern history a 
eliaracter similar to the laughing philosoplier he therefore, invokes the shade 
of Democritus to moralize on modern H«)ciety. Democritus of Abdera was born 
494 B. C. After his return from Egypt, whither he had gone for increasing his 
knowledge, he was placed at the head of public affairs in his native city. But the 
incurable follies of the Ahderites drove him to solitude and to philosopliy. Ho i-s 
ioii.air>i1 ptmtinnallv at the follies of mankind, and was hence called 
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Seo motley life in moilerii trappings drcst, 

And feed with varied fools the eternal jest 

Thou who coulflst laugh, wliere want enchained caprice, 

Toil crushed conceit, and man was of a piece 

Where wealth unloved without ii mourner died ; 

And scarce a sycopliant was fed by pride ; 

Where noha’ w'as known the form of mock debate, 

Or seen a new made mayor's unwieldy state 
Where change of favourites made no change of laws. 
And senates heard before tlicy judged a cause !|1 
How wouldst thou shake at Britain's modish tribe. 

Dart the (piiek taunt, and edge the piercing gibe ? 
Attentive truth and nature to descry. 

And pierce each scene with philosophic eye, 

To thee were solemn toys, or empty show, 

The robes of pleasure, and the veils of woe : 

All aid the farce, and all thy mirth maintain, 

Whose joys arc causeless, or whose griefs an; vain. 

Such was the scorn that filled the sage's mind, 
Renewed at every glance on human kind. 

How just that scorn ere yet thy voice declare, 

Search every state, and canvass every prayer. 

Unnumbered suppliants crowd preferment's gate, 

A thirst for wealth, and burning to be great ; 

Delusive fortune liears fhc incessant call, 

They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 

On gvery stage the foes of peace attend, 

Hate dog8§ their flight, and insult mocks their end. 
Love ends with hope ; the sinking statesman's door 
Pours in the morning worshipper no more ; 


th(5 “laughing philosopher,” in contradistinction to Heraclitus, the treepinf; philoso- 
jjher. DemocrituH, owing to his devtdopinent of the atomical theory of Leucippus, 
occupies no incail place in the temple of Grtscian philosophy. 

* And feed with raried fools the eternal jest; that is, jest endlessly on the 
diversified follies of modern society. 

t And man was of a piece ; that ia, owing t«j their comparative poverty, the 
people of antiquity had neither the raeana nor the leisure to indulge in the caprices 
of fashion and conceit, and the result was, that no great inequality was observed 
amid the varied ranks of society, 

t Mayor's unwieldy state.— In the last century the useless ])agoantry of the 
London Mayor passed into a proverb. 

II If in the preceding lines, our poet meant to give a picture of society as it 
existed in the days of Democritus, nothing could he more exaggerated. He does 
not mean to say, however, that the virtues ascribed in the text, to the ancient 
Grecians, really existed among them ; he means rather to say, that the opposite 
vices prevailed amongst the “modisli tribe of Britain,” 

§ To dog is to urge. — Webster. 
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For growing names the weekly scribbler lie.% 
growing wealth the dedicator flies j* * * § 

From every room descends the painted face, 

That hung the bright palladium of the place ; 

And, smoked in kitclicns, or in auctions sold, 

To better features yields the frame of gold ; 

For now no more w'c trace in every line 
Heroic worth, benevolence divine : 

The form distorted justifies t,hc fall, 

And detestation rids the indignant wall.f 
But will not Britain hear the last appeal, 

Sign her foes^ doom, or guard her favourites’ zeal ? 
Through freedom’s sons no more remonstrance rings. 
Degrading nobles and controlling kings; 

Our supple tribes repress their patriot throats. 

And ask no (juestions but the price of votes ; J 
With weekly libels and septennial ale, 

Their wish is full to riot and to rail. 

In full-blown|l dignity see Wolsoy stand,§ 

Law in his voice,l[ and fortune in his hand : 

To him the church, the realm, their powers consign, 
Through him the rays of regal bounty shine ; 

Turned by bis nod the stream of honour flows, 

His smile alone security bestows : 


* To grownuj wealth the dedicator — Ifc was customary with Knglish authors 

to dedicate their writings to nch men for patronage. JohiiHon was one of the first 
English writers to break through this slavish custom. Witmjss his spirited rnd 
manly letter t(J the Earl of ChoKterfield, on the occasion of the publication of his ce- 
lebrated Dictionary. 

f In the foregoing eight lines, the poet alludes to the custom, prevalent 
among the minions of power, t(» adorn the walls of their h()use.s with portraits of 
their patron and lord. When the statesman is in disgrace, his portraits are either 
sold, or feoiit, a.s a piece of useless lumber, to the kitchen for the edification of the 
cook’s maid. 

i The price of rotes . — Members of Parliament were, in former <lays, bribed 
by ministers for their votes. — TIio Keforra Bill has swept away a good deal of this 
corruption. 

ll Tn fidl-llown diynity.—Thvi expression is evidently imitated from Shaks- 
pearc 

My high-blown pride 

At length broke umler me .” — Henry Vfll, 

§ Thomas Wohey ,tlie son of a butcher, was born at Ipswich in 1417. He 
was appointed Chaplain to Henry VII. who gave him the Deanery of Lincoln on 
account of his talents for diplomacy. In the reign of Henry VTII. Wolaey reach- 
ed the }iighe.st pitch of power to which an English subject can aspire. Between 
L510 and l.'il^ he obtained the Bislioprics of Tournay and Lincoln, the Arch- 
bishopric of York, the Chancellorship, the legantine authority, and the dignity of 
Cardinal. Tn llAt) lie lost the king's favour, and was stripped of all his grandeur. 
He died at Leicester on the 28th of November, 1530 — a striking monument of the 
instability of all human greatness. 

•ff Law in his ro/cc.— Thus Shakspeare, — 

“ His ojiiuioii was his law.” — Henry VITI. 
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Still to new hci^lits his restless wishes tower, 

Claim leads to claim, uiid power advances power;* 
Till compiest unresisted ceased to please, 

And rights submitted left him none to seize. 

At Iciif^th his sovereign i'rowns — f train ot stale 

jMark the keen glance, and watch the sign to luite. 
\V hcrc^cr ho turns, he meets a st ranger’s eye, 

His suppliants scorn him, and his followers tly : 

Now drops at onee the pride of awful state, 

'^riie goldeti canopy, the glittering plate, || 

The regal palace, the luxurious board, 

The liveried army and the menial lord. 

W ith age, ivith cares, with maladies oppresC 
Tie seeks the refuge of monastic rest:§ 

(Iricf aids disease, remembered folly stings, 

And bis last sighs reproacli the faith of king: 


Pomr annonr^ p»(nr So j^reat was the pov.'or of ^Volf•^ 3 ^ that Chailcs V 
of Uerinany, and Krancis I. <»f t’raiice tlatt'Tcd liini with [dej^cuts. Francis used 
to call him fdfhn', It* fur, (fortrnor. 

“ . . .. . . He wa'^ a ii':'n 

Of an nidxniuded htninacb, < vei jankin .,^ 
lliniKclf with princes ; one, that hy snggesiion 
Ty’d all the kingd.nu.” fAtd^/nair. 

t At Idujflt Jus suimir/n frowns.-- MeJiry VI II ^\^is disjdeased A\ith Wolsey’s 
coinluct relative to the divorc(' from (’lathorinc of Armyon. 

+ Ills fol lowers Jli/,- “ The woild that ha<l pani linn Midi a! ijcct court, during 
his prosperity', now entirely deserted him on this fatal re\crse ol all his fortunes.” 

-Hume. 

II The fjoltleih raitnpt/, the (/lUtcrinff jdare, dV. - “ VV'oPey was ordereil to de- 
part Troiii York plac<‘, a palace which lie had Imilt in London, and which, though 
it really bclonge<l to the see of York, was seizcil by Homy, aini bicmne aftciwardB 
the residciici* of the kings of Fnclaiid, by the title of AVhiti hall. All his fiirniluro 
and plate \Mrc aLo st'i/cd ; their riches and sjdcii'Ionr laditti d ralher a royal lhan 
a private foitnnc. The \\:i,lls of his pxlace were covered with cloth of gold, or doth 
of silver ; lie li:id a ciipb.iard of plate of massy gold ; theie were found a llioi’, anil 
pieces of line Inillaiid belouj’ing to him. 'Plio rest of Ids lidn s and lurnitiire was 
in [iropoi-tioii.”' Hume. “ llis train eoiisisfctd of eight hundred semaiits, of whom 
many were knights and gentlemen, I'tc.” — Hj'uI. 

§ Moiutsfie. rc.ff. — “ The cardinal, partly from the fatigues of his jmirnev, 
partly from the agilabiou of Ids an\ions mind, was seized with adhordi r wdddi turn- 
ed into a dysentery ; and lie w'as able, with some ditliculty to reath Leicester Abbey. 
When the abbot and tho monks advanced to receive him with much U'^peeb au'l le- 
verence, he told them, that he was come to lay his bones among them ; ami be im 
mediately took to his bed, w heiieo he never rose more.”- J/umc. Thus Shak spear e, - 

“ O father abbot. 

An old man, liioktn with llu; storms of state, 

Is come to lav his weary bones among yo ; 

(live liiiii a little earth for charity.” — Hinrtj VIII. 

*11 His last sifjhs reproaeju (he faith, of Aniongst the last w'ords of 

Wolsey were the following “JTad T but herved (lod as diligently as I havo 
served the King, he would not liave given me over in my grey hairs. But this is 
the just rew'ard that T must receive for my iedulgeut pains and study, not regard- 
ing my ser\ice to God, but only to my piince.” — Hmic. 

0 how WTctchcd 

Is that jHior man, tliat hangs on iirinccs’ favours ?” — HhaJcspcare. 

R 
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Speak tliou, whose thoughts at humble peace repine. 

Shall Wolsey^s wealth with Wolscy's end be thine V* 

Or livcst thou now, with safer pride content, 

The wisest justicef on the banks of Trent ? J 
For, why did Wolsey, near the steeps of fate, 

On weak 1‘oundations raise the enormous weight ? 

Why but to sink beneath misfortune^s blow, 

With louder ruin to the gulfs below ? 

What gave great Villiers to the assassin's knife, || 

And fixed disease on Harley's closing life*'" ^ 

Wliat murdered Wentworth, and what exiled Hyde,** 

Ey kings protected, and to kings allied ?tt 

* Shell I Ti//.',' //’.•{ u'eallh v'ith Woheif\ end he thine I '-“TIiltc* ih h way 
wliicli js'-'OiJieUi uuto a man, but the end theri'of are tlie wavs of tloath.” 

Ptuv. \iv. \2. “An inheritance may he gotten hastily at the beginiiliig ; but 
th(' end tluroof hhall not be blessed.” --i Vo r. xv. 21. 

’h Je^liiv is an olficer a|»])ointeJ to aduiiiiiskr justice, and aulhorist'd to liold 
a court a tsuiservator of the peace. — 

'I'rnit is a. river flowing through the C(3utrnl paid.s of England, 

!| ViUifrs. — (Jeorge V'illiers, J)uke of Ihickingliam, was the unworthy 

favourit*' of .fames I. In 161.5, James m.ule him his cup-i>(.‘arL*r, .md “in the 
coi!i>(> (if a few yeans,” says Hume, “ho created liini Viseuunt Viilicis, Rarl, 
]^r''n;uis, and J)uJce of Biiekiiighain, Knighi of the (barter, Master of the Hone, 
C’e' Justice in E\to, Warden of the Cinque I'orts, Master of the King’s IVnch 
Oiiu e, Steward of AVestmiustcr, Constal>le of Windsor, and Imid lligli Admiral 
of Eii'<,l .ud.” He made an unsuccessful e\|>editiou against ihe Isleof J^Iub and 
ulu u abeiit to pi<” ‘!od thither a second time, he was assassinated by one Belton 
on 2or(l Augiut, 1()28. 

4; closinr/ ///(’.--Uobert llarky, Earl of Oxford and Moifiuei, nas 

born in IhJl. Diuiii''* the reign of William III. he acU'd with tlie Whigs, hut, ou 
the ax i-essi(Mi of ()iieen Aiine to the English throne, he joined the Toiics, and was 
made Speaker oi t’ae House of Commons, and then Secretary of State. In 1710 
he >\'.as rae!vd to the peerage, and in the following year he was appointed Lord 
High Treasuivr Owing to diliercnces with Lolingbroke, ho resigned the 'IVeasun r- 
ship In 1711. At ihe comnnauvnicnt of the reign of (Jeoige J. he was accused of 
high treason, and was eonmiltued to the Tower, wliere he lay for a long time, a 
victim to grief and disease, Jti 1717 lie was ac<iuitted. ddie rest of liis life ho 
de\'> ■ 1 to the eullivathui of letters. He died in 1724. 

Vunftrorih . — Thomas Wentwmrth, Earl of Sti-aflbrd, was born in 1.59?, 
Hiu-ing the first yearn c*f his p.arliamcntary career, he advocatcil the rights of the 
fojple. Tii 'J()2S he change. I his politics and .sided with the Oourt. For seven 
ye.ars he was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, which he rnled with an iron luiiui. in 
March, 1611 he was impeached by the House of (k)ininons. d’he substance of the 
28 articles (*f impeachment against him was, that he attcnqded to overthrow the 
fundamcutal laws of his country, lie defended himself with a spirit .‘unl eloquence 
that v.xtoitcd admiration from his accusers. He wascxoeutc'd ou ]2tli May, 1611. 
Wh» n (U“ erted by his king, tlu; faithles.s (_!liarles I., lie lifted up his eyes towards 
heaven, .and with his hand on his bosom, sakl, (juoting Kerij>tiue, “ Put not your 
trust in princes, nor in the sons of men ; for in them there is no .salvation.” His 
return to common sense was, unfortunately, a little loo late, 

• Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, was born in 1608. Charles 
made him Chancellor of the Excheciuer. At the Restoration he w.as created Lord 
Hyde, and then Earl of Clarendon. In 16t»7 he became unpopular, lost the King’s 
favour, and was deprived of office. The Commons were })repariiig to impo.atjh 
him wiien he left his country for ever. Ho died at Ilouen, 1 674. He is the autlior 
of the celebrated llhtory of tlie JtebeUion. 

ft By Idngs protected and to Icings allied. — Strafford was protected and 
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What hut their wisli indulged in courts to shine, 
And power too great to keep, or to resign ? 

AViien first the college rolls receive his name, 
Tlie young enthusiast quits his ease lor fame : 
Resistless burns the lever of renown, 

Caught from the strong contagion of the gown ; 
O’er Bod ley’s donm his future labours spread, 
And Bacon’s mansion trembles o’er his hcarl.t 
Are these thy views? proceed, illustrious youth, 
And virtue guard thee to the throne of truth ! 
Yet sliould thy soul indulge the generous heat, 
Till captive science yields licr last retreat ; 
Should reason guide thee with her brightest ray. 
And pour on misty doubt resistless day ; 

Should no false kindness lure to loose delight, 
Nor praise relax, nor ditlienlty fright ; 

Should tcm])ting novelty thy cell refrain, 

And sloth ciruse lier ojnatc fumes in vain ; 
Should beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart, 

Nor claim the triumph of a hdtored ln?art ; 
Should no disease thy torpid veins invade, 

Nor melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy sliado ; 
Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 

Nor think the doom of man revors(‘d for thee : 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes. 
And pause awhile from learning, to be wise ;t 


ilion fnrsjviNdi l)y his maHter Cliarloa 1. C'larr-iulon v.as fav*ui!e<l fitvl l.y ('liarlcs I. 
and then l)y (.'linrlt's IT., ttio latter of whom i^m-w cold tonnnh liis 1 ;u1h r'n (. li'tn- 
ccdlor. danirri, Duke of Y(irk, afterwardH James 11., inniricd Anno, dauj^hter of 
Clarendon. 

* 0 cr Boflhn'A dome. - Sir Thomas Tiodlcy, the funmltT of tho Tlodlohui or 
Univerdty Lilaary of Oxford, was born at Kxeter in lo/)]. Tie wa.s cmj loy-^d by 
Qiua'U Tiilizaljeth in variou.s emba'-sios on tho c<intuiont of Kuro|.<‘. |ji \ h[>7 bo 
retired from jiublie affairs, and determined, to use hi'-i own woid.', '' to f ( t up his 
staff at the Library door.” He presented to the TJiiiveisity hi., own Libinry, 
valued at lO,OUO£, and tluia laid the fonadaliou of that ma.o'a/Ino i*f ](atiilic.j 
wlueh h.aa rendered his name immortal. He «Ued in 1012, ‘‘ Tla* noillei.'in or 

rublic^ Library is contained in three extensive rooms, united t(/ffetlur iii the fi<;uro 
of a Jvornan Jf. 'Fo give an idea of the eiiutents of tliks sb-re-house of liteialuro 
would ho a vain and fruitless endeavour. In Divinity, in Classical and Critical 
works, it is strong ; in early cditimis of the C^lassics, very superior ; in oriental 
manuscripts, perhajis unrivulled.” - • Wades WaJls in Oxford. 

+ Bacons mansion . — Francis Ilacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscouist of St. 
Albans, the father of modern philosophy, was born in 16G1. He was educated in 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In lf507 he became Solicitor-General, in 1613 Attor- 
ney-General, in 1617 Lord Keeper, and in 1619 Lord High Chancellor. In 1621 
he was accused of bribeiy and corruption. He pleatled guilty. He died on tlio 
soph^^ ^^26. His writings havo altered the colour and complexion of philo- 

+ Learninr/ or knowledge is different from wisclora. 


“ knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 

B 2 
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TUerc mark ^vhat ills tho scliolar's life 
Toil, envy, ^vant, the patron, and the jail, 

See nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 

To bni'i(id merit raise the tardy bust. 

If dreams yet flatter, once aj^'ain attend, 

Hoar Lydiat^s lifet, and Galileo’s end.j 

Nor deem, when learning her last ])rize bi'stows, 
'riie glittering eminence exempt from foes ; 

Sec, when the vidgar ’scapes, despised or awed. 
Rebellion’s vengeful talons seize on [jaiid.|j 


WisdoTu in minds aiicnlivo to tlioir nun 
ICiniwli'tlMt', a rude uiiiirofita^'le niiiss, 

Tlu' iuj'i'C ials with which Wisdom Ijuilds, 

Till smoobhod :ind sqnare<l, and fitted tr) its jdaee. 

Does hut eiiciimher whom it seems to (‘iiiieh, 

Kmivvled'^o is pioiid, tliat lie lias leanu'd so uiucli ; 

V\isilom is luiiuhle, that he Knows no more.” Cnwpn’ 

* What 7Jl.% <(v. — .lolmson's hio'^iMphieal areonut of LMcliard Savage is an 
afTccting iliustiation of the text. 

+ /Jffir Lytllufit ■'LyWuht was ‘‘a very h'arncd Divine and iMatheinatieian, 
Fellow of Flew College, Oxon, and I'h'ctor of Okertoii, near Baiilmry, Ho wrote, 
among many others, a Latin tnatise, ‘ Dc Natina Ctrl/, dr.’ in wliich lie attacked 
the sentiments of Scaliger and yViistotle, not liean'ng to larr it urged, that some 
thinijs ore true in fihilo}>o/>Itif, ond fahe in (driiiih/. He made above six hundred 
Sernious on the Harmony of the Ev.angeli^s. litiiig uiisneccssful in puhlishing 
his works, ho lay in the prison of I'oeardo at Oxford, and in tht* King’s ])t neb, 
till Bishop lT.sher, Dr. Laud, Sir "SVilUarn Boswell, and Dr. I'iiik, reh'ased liiin by 
paying Ins debts. He petitioned king Charles 1, to be sent into j!]thio])ia, &e. to 
jiiocurc IHSH. Having spoken in favour of monarchy and ])isho]i.s, he was ])lun- 
dcied by the rarliament foree.s, and tw'ieo earned away prisoner from liis lectory ; 
and ;'.f tcrw ards had not a shirt to shift him in tl!r< e mouths, witliout he hoi rowed 
it, and died very poor in — !^upi>lcnnHt to (h ntl( man'.s /w?’ 17T9, 

qnoUd hii do.itceU. 

+ (udilco'it end . — fJalileo Oalihn, thn illustrious Philosojihcr, was born at 
Florence in 11504, AVlien only twenty-four years old, ho became Ih-ofessor of Ma- 
thematics in the XJniv(T.sity of Pisa, .after leaving wJiieh city, he became Piofcssor 
at Padua. Cosmo IF. recalled him first to Pisa, and then to Florence, and appoint- 
ed him his Principal Mathematician and PJiilosophcr, With the telescope, of 
w’liich iustruriient he was the first constructor thoui-h not jierliaps the inventor, he 
discovered the Satellites of Jupiter, the ]>liase.s of Venus, the spots of the Sun, 
mountains in the moon, &c. In conseijuenco of thi so discoveries, he became con- 
vinced of the truth of the Coperniran Theory of Astronomy. For hidioving in the 
rotation of the e;irth, he was twice pcrst'cuted by the inquisition, on a charge of 
heresy. It is said that at his second trial, in 1 033, after soh^mnly abjuring his 
belief in the mobility of tlie earth, he stamped his foot on the ground, and said in 
a low voice, — It still moves.”. He was committed to the ]>risons of the inquisi- 
tion for .an indefinite period, and for three yi'ars, once every W’^eek, was obliged to 
repeat the seven penitential Psahns of David. His seutenee was afterwards com- 
muted to bnnishinent, first to Sienna, then to Arcoti near Florence. Want of sleep 
ov.dng to the perpetual action of Ids mind, blindness, deafness, pain in the limbs, 
and a slow-consuming fever embittered the last years of liis life. Tie died in 1642. 

il Land . — ^XVilliam Jjaud, the oniineiit prelate, was bora in 1573. After his 
promotion to the archi-episcopal see of Canterbury, he violently persecuted the 
Puritans, for no other cTimo than that of differing from him in religious opinions. 
He introduced many fiopish rites and ceremonies into the Church of England. The 
daughter of the Earl of Devonshire once saiil to him, “ I perceive your Crace and 
many others are making haste to Home.” He was impeached by the Long Parlia- 
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From mrancr niiiicls thougli smaller fines eoiilcnf^, 

The plundered palace, or se(|uesteied rent; 

Afarhed out. by dangerous part^, he meets the shock, 
And fatal learniu”^ leads him to the block : 

Around his tomb let Art and (Icniiis ^Yecp, 

Jbit hear his death, yo blockheads, liear and sleep. 

dlie testal blazes, the trinmjihal show, 

'JMk! ravished standard, and the captive foe, 

'fh(‘ senate’s thanks, the gazette’s jiornpoiis tale, 

WTth force resistless o’er the brave prevail. 

Such bribes the rapid Greek o’er Asia whirled,'^*' 

For siudi the steady Horn an sliook the world ; 

For such in distant lands the Britons shine, 

And stain with blood the Danube or the Rhine :t 
'rids pow(‘r lias praise, that virtue scarce can warm, 

Till fame su])])lics the universal ebarm.J 
Yet reason frowns on war’s uneipial game,l| 

Wdierc wasted nations raise a single name;^ 

And mortgaged states their grandsires’ urcaths regret, 
From age to age in everla.sting debt ; 

Wreaths which at last the dear-bought right convey 
To rust on medals, or on stones decay. 


ment, coiifincd for tliroc yoars in tlio Towor, :iinl excriito I on .Jan. lOlh, 
Nobliiii;; can ho inorci unjust than our ])oct’s estimate* of Laml. Jt cannot ho <]eni- 
ed that “he ^^as loanicd, if polemical kno\\h;(l|.;c eoul«l entitle him to that {(raise*.” 
It is true that hi* was, to a eerUiin extent, a {mtroii of learning, I'litifheen- 
oour*i;4**(l leaining in ('liurehmen, ho {)er.scciite«l it ij) l)i.s.senteJH. Tho trutli is, 
he fell a victim, not to his “paits,” hut to his furious intoh-r.ams! ami porni- 
cioiiH hif^olry. Nothim^ hut the High ('hurehism of .Johnson, w lio affirmeil that 
Itoman Catliolicism w.as more Scriptur.al than I’leshyteriaiiism, eould \vai]i his 
judgment, .and hlind his manly nmlorstaiidiug to the enormities {leipolrated l)y tho 
haughty j (relate. 

-X' (/cr Ai^ia vhirhd ; alluding to the expeditions of tho ( Greeks, especially 
of Alexander tho (Jroat, to Asia. 

t The Danule or the Jihine; alluding to the ware whieli Kngland waged on 
the continent of hmr<(po .at Ihe commeiioi ment of tho eighteenth <;entury. 

T The iiiiirn'miJ rhann. — “Dominion affording a plain .and {(.al{»ablo distinc- 
tion, and every man feeling tlie eflects of {lowcr, however ine((m{(et(;nt he may be 
to judge of wisdom and gi)<(dness, the eh.arac:ter of a hero, there is ix'ason to fear, 
will always he too djiz/litig. Tlie scaise of his injustice will he too often lost in tho 
•admir.ation ((f his succes.s.” — Robert Hnll. 

II TKar’.'f nnet/aal i/ame . — “ It is certain two nations cannot engage in hosti- 
lities, hut one ] (.arty must bo guilty <(f injustice.” — Robert J fait. “Dromwhunee 
come wars am] fightings among you / come they not hunco, oven of your lusts that 
war in yoiu- members — Ht. James iv. I. 

§ Where wasted natiovs raise a sine/tc name. — “ Prisons crowded sdth cap- 
tives, cities emptied of their inhabitants, fields desolate and w*asto, are among his 
[the warrior’s] {)roudest tro{)liies. The fabric of his fame is cemented with tears 
and blood : an<l if his name is wafted to the ends of tlie earth, it is in the slirill cry 
of suffering humanity ; in the ourse and imprecations of those whom his sword ha^ 
reduced to despair.” — Robert UeUl, 
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On wluit foimdjition stands the warrior’s pride, 

IJow just Ids hopt'S, let Swedish Charles decide.* 

A fniino of adamant, a soul of lire, f 

IVo (hii)f^crs him, and no labours tiro; 

O’er lo\e, oh r fear, extends his wide domain, 

Unron([n(red lord of ])hNisure and of pain; J 
No jo}s to him ])aeitie sceptres yield, 

AVar .‘sounds tlio trump, he rii.'ihcs to the field ; 

Behold surronndinj^- kiiif^s tludr powers combine, || 

And one eepitulato, and one resion 

Peace courts his hand, but sjweads her charms in vain ; 

Think nothin<»- o-ained, he erics, till nought remain, 

^^On Moscowhs walls till Oothic standards lly,^[ 

And all be mine bein'ath the polar sky.^^ 

The march begins in military state,** 

And nations on his eye suspemded wait ; 

* t^irrdi'h Vh(trf(ft ; ClijuleH XIJ. Kin<( of Swnlfii, lK»ni in KJ.Sli, “tlm inosft 
extradniinnry man, ]ioilm|iK, that evir^ ;i|»]tcair<l in Iho wniM. ” 

f -1 fnnitc of <i udiff of ji re.— Our \)ovl liinl, [n.i Ii.-iiw, in Ills inind'H 

eye, tlie following/ wonts of Voltaiio . With iliis hody <.!’ iron, ';ovl'i iifd liy a son! 
so ontcTpri/ino nnd inflt 'dMo in evny siluation tiu \\.'is itducod to, lio ooidd not 
fail to 1)0 lonni<lal)l<‘ to Ids noioliUouis.” 

^ riu'(iii>iiunil It.yif <f /iho'^nn' <01(1 of Ho uo lonoor indidi^od liim- 

solf ill ma<j:nifiroiu-o, sj-oils, au<l n-oioalions, jind ndm-od his t:ih!»' to tJu' nn.st 
ri^jid fnigality. It imis gonorally snpposod that l.o Jnnl foiinod a strong atta<.tnnont 
to a lady of his court , Imt vludhcr this Minposition was triu' or not, it is cutain 
that ho from that time roiionncod all fondness lor tho s., i^c, lit' hkowiso ro- 
solvod to ahstaiii from wine dining the it st of his life.”— VoKoirr “ Ho (sissod 
five days without eithor (*aUng or thinking, and, on the morning t)f tlio sixth, lodo 
two longues, and thou alightt'd at tlio tent of tlie Ihineo of Ilt'sso, his hrof^lu r iu- 
law', wliero he ato heartily, without feeling tho h ast iiioonvonienoe from an ahsti- 
iietiot! of five day.s, <n* fit)m the plentiful meal which iiumediatoly snoot'oded.” -Ihhl. 
“His constitution, lianleneil by eiglitecn years of severe lahom s, w as fortified to 
such a dogrtc, that lie .‘'lopt in tht' open fiehl in Norway in the midst of w’intor, 
eitlior on a truss of .straw t»r a plauk, colored only with a cloak, wiLlatut the h^a.st 
prejutlice tt> lii.s lio.altli.” — Utkl. “Ho rtido out thrieo a tlay, rose at four in the 
morning, divs.sotl himself with his own hantls, drank no wine, sat at tahlo only a 
f|iiartei' of an Imiir, exercised his trot»p.s evc*ry tlay, anti know no otlier ploasiwe 
than th.at of making Europe treinhio.” — IhkJ, 

II /k'lioJd KU7’rotoi(Iki;/ lint/n, d<\ — “Three powerfiU jirinces, taking the ad- 
vantage of his ytnith, con.sjiiretl, almost at the .same time, to effect his ruin ; the 
first was his ctmsin, Frederick TV., King of Denmark ; tlm second was Augustus, 
Eloettir of Saxony, and King of Poland ; Peter the Groat, Czar of Muscovy was 
the third and the most dangcniuB.” — Vo/tahr. 

§ And one capitulate and one rntkjn . — ITie King of Denmark capitulated ; 
and Augustus, King of Poland, resigned, on which Stanislaus waa raisod to tho 
vacant throne. 

II On Mog('o\v» walh till Oothic standards fit/. — Before tho rise of St. Pe- 
tersburg on the banks of the Neva, Moscow W’as the capital of the Tlussian Em- 
pire, and is still its ecclesiastical capital, whence it is called “ The Holy City.” In 
1812 Its circuit was about twenty-seven miles. In that year, it was burnt down by 
tho Russians themselves, to prevent it from falling into the hands of Napoleon. 
“ It is said to have been principally from Sweden, of which one part is still named 
Gothland, that those multitudes of Goths issued forth, who, like an inundation, 
overwhelmed Europe, &c.” — Voltaire. 

** The march begins. — “Charles, at length, took leave of Saxony in Septem- 
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Stern famine guards the solitary coast,* 

And winlcr barricades the realms of frost : 
lie conies ; nor want nor cold his course delay :t 
Hide, blushing glory, hide Pultoua’s day 
Tlic vanquished hero loaves his broken bands, 1| 

And sliows his miseries in distant lands 
Condeinnod a needy snp])liant to wait, 

Whih’ ladies interpose, and slaves debate.^ 

But did not ehaneo at length her error mend ? 

Did no subverted empire murk his end? 

Did rival monarchvS give the fatal wound. 

Or lio>lile millions press him to the ground? 
llis fall was (le>tiiK:d to a barren strand, 

A ])et(y loitn'ss, and a dubious hand;** 

lie left the name, at whieh the world grow pale. 

To point a moral, or adorn a talc. 

l>fr, 17''7, at llu' luM'l fit' fortv-thivc thou^ad tin inn ly (-nvt ii-d with 
t»ut ii'ivv \Mtli ;fnlil and Mher, utffl i nru-lu'ilhv tin- of I’nlaiid iuul 

S.uoiiy ; L'\oiv Holdior carrym'' \sitli Jiini fifty orowns in read) nioin ^. lUsidoa 
Uin aiiiiv, Coimt Lovsniliaupt, ono of liia brst I'nuTaN, wailod for liiin in JNilniid, 
witli twnity tiioii.saud im-n. Ih; liad ali^o anoUin* anny offiftocn tliouhiuid, in Ion- 
land :and tio li r«riuits wnv coining t<> liiin from n,” Vi.llnlir. 

* Till •^•iilitiii'i/ (ui'.\l.- “ 'rile MiiiMicninio'^t [|»ait of tlic I’kraiiu*) in lliu 
4''tli do'^itc of latitude, iri oiu* of tJio most fcitilc (.iiuntiics in tlio \votld, and yi;t 
oliu ol till' iiiO'.t doMilate. ’ - Vnlfidi't. 

f .V'o* iii’iil iinr I'nfil hi-i I'oiii'v tins extremity, tin* inemuraMo 

winter of Kii't d"stro\(d nmiilteM of hi.s troops ; for t’liarles lesolvod to liijivu tlin 
se.i'^oiH, in 111! h.id doiio liis i in mic.s, and M*‘itmc«l to make long mari'lies dm ing 
till-, kilfn* eoM. It was in one of tiiese maiehes that two thoiisainl men fell almost 
lio/. 11 to d '.itli liofoj-o his ev 'I'lie dragoons had iio hoots, and the lufantry wen* 
w’ltlnuiL shoi.’^, and almofst v. illioui clothes. They were foreeil to make stockings of 
the skills ot wild 111 ..sls in the best iimuner they nmld, and tin y were frequently in 
Want of liri.ad." - \'<)/(iiln. 

The line “ nor w.iiit nor cold his course delay” seems to us to he ungrammatical, 
as it hreaks an ohvious rule of Syntax. 

+ Pnhinni'a (Jnij. -I’liltowa is a city in the TTkraine situateil on a river of 
the same n.ame. The great battle hetweeii (.'harles Xll, and J’eter the (Ireat wiuJ 
fought here on tlic’htli of J qly, 1709. (Jharles wa.s ilcleateil. 

II The rauqiihiltcif, hn) Icdvm hln hrohn bands. — Charles refused to fly, hut 
one of his generals put him on horseo.'U'k, 

§ Dhinnt lands. — C'hailes sought refuge in Turkey, ainl spent a long time 
at Bender. 

^ While ("dies iiitri’jfose and .dares dilate . — It was the intention of f^harles, 
while in Turkey, to arm the Ottoman Porte against the Czar. 'Fhe ladies, alluded 
to in the text, wt;re the Sulla ita rafide, the mother *)f the reigning Sultan, and a 
Jew ess who had access to her. By the dtlallny of slaves, the poet means the de- 
liberations of the Turkish Divan. 

** It was while he.sicging Fredorickslial, in Norway, that a ball struck 
Charles on the right temple and deprived him of his life. That happened in 1718. 
And a dubious hand : it i.s said that the b.all which killed him was not from the 
enemy but from the Swedi-ih side, and that his adjutant, Siguier, was an accomplice 
in the murder, 
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All times! their scenes of pompous woes afibrd ; 

From Persia’s I y rant to Pavaria’s lord.* 

In ^ay hostility and barbarous pride, f 
AVith lialf mjinkind embattled at his side,j 
( Treat Xerxes conies to seize the certain prey, 

And starves exhausted regions in his way ;|| 

Attendant flattery eounts his myriads o’cr,§ 

Till counted myriads soothe his pride no more ; 

Fresh praise is tried, till madness fires his mind. 

The waves he lashes, and etiehaius the wind 

New powers are claimed, new powers are still hestoued, 

Till rude resistance lops tlie spreading ^od ; 

The daring’ Greeks deride the martial show. 

And heap their valleys with the gaudy foe ; ** 


* Pcrsld'n tjiranf U Xt-rxe^*, and lidrurkCs lonl ChaiK'H Alljort, luoru cum 
nioiily calk’d, ( 'liarh"! VT f. Ulcctor of Uavaria. 

'I' hi {mif hoKlililjiy d ‘<\ — Xerxes invaded drvcci', not only with iin ov’crwhcliii- 
iiijf forcH', hut with ijcn at |!oin]> and in.'^iihconeo. “ TJjc Jk'rsian.s [amongst the many 
Tiations which coinj»oKcd the army m Xcr' esj di8i)layod the greatest splendour of 
all, and W(‘ro also the bravest; they wen* also consjueuoiis from having a great 
profusion of gold, 'riiey also carried with them <'ovtTe(l «’hariots, and coneuhim’s 
ill them, and a numerous and well-e<piipped train of attendants.” — Curt/n Jlcrodu- 
tus. 

h'! With hidf innnl'liid cudmfthd, <(•<•.— “ What natitm did not Xerxi's lead 
out of Asia against (Greece — C(fri/'s //irodutn'i. “ Whem Xerxes had crossed 
over the Jlellesjumt, a eertiiin Ilollespontine said; “ (.) .Inpitor, why. asbuniing 
the form of a Persian, and taking the name of Xerxes, do you wish to SLihvert 
Greece, hriiti/hif/ all hiauklud with you — Ibid, 

II Hturira r,th<aistc<l rnjioiiH, «lr. — “ \Vliat stream, being drunk, did not fail him 
[Xerxes), except that of grcsit rivers - Ibid. 

§ Cauiif.'i li i.'i iitifriadft orn \ — “ Xcrxe,s numbered bis army at Doriscus.” — (hm/s 
JlerodotiiH. Tt is sai<l that the troojis of Xerxes, together witJi cam]) followers, 
numbered uj) wards of five million.s. 

•[T The v'di'CA he lanheny aiul enchains the. 7vind. — “ lliere i.s in the Chersonese 
on tlio Ifellespont, botwtion the city of Re.stos Jind Madytus, a craggy shore ex- 
toiidiiig into the sea directly opposite Ahydos. * * To tin's shore, llien, beginning 

at Abydos, they, on whom this task w:is im])osed, eonstriiete<l bridges, tlie Clueui- 
ciaus one with wliite flax, and the Egy'ptian.s the otlier witli Papyrus. The (li.stancc 
from Abydos to the o|)])osite shore is seven stades. When the strait was tlius united, 
a violent storm arising, broke in pieces and .scatterctl tlie whole work, AVben 
Xerxes hear«l of this, being exceedingly indignant, he eommauded th.at the Helles- 
pont should l)e stricken with three liuiulred lashes with a si’ourge, and that a pair of 
fetters should he let down into the sea. I h.ave moreover heard that with them he 
likewise semt branding instruments to brand the Hellesjiont. He certainly eharged 
those w'ho hogged the waters to utter those h;irbarous and imjiious words : 

Thou bitter water ! thy master inflicts this j)uuislimciit upon thee, because thou 
hast injured him, although thou hmlst not sufFercHl any harm from him. And 
King Xerxes will cross over tliee, whether thou wilt or not ; it is wdtli justice that 
no man saciifices to thee, because thou art both a deceitful and briny river.”" — Cary's 
Uei'odotns. 

** Tlie reader of Grecian liistoiy knows, how valiantly the Creeks resisted 
the immense .army of Xerxes at tlie celebrated Pass of Thermoyyhe, how they 
destroyed his fleet in the Bay of ISalamis, and defeated his troops on the plains of 
Platiea. 
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The insulted sea with humidor thoughts he gains, 

A single skitF to speed his flight remains ;* 

The eneumherod oar scaree leaves the dreaded 
Through purple billows and a floating host. 

The bold Havarian, in a luckless hour,t 
Trios the dread summits of Ciesarean power. 

With unexpected legions hursts away, 

And secs dcfcnoelcss realms receive his sway : 

Short sway ! fair Austria spreads her mournful eliai ins, 

Tho queen, the beauty, sets the world in arms 
From hill to hill the beacon’s rousing blaze 
Spreads wide th(‘ hope of plunder and of praise : 

Tho fu'iTC Croatian, and tlic wild Hussar, || 

With all tile sons oi' ravage, crowd the \var ; 

I’hc balllcd prinoe, in honour’s flattering bloom 
Of hasty greatness, finds the fiital doom ; 

His foes’ derision, and his subjects’ blame, 

And steals to death from anguish ami from .shame. § 

‘ Enlarge my life with multitude of days !’ 

In health, in sickness, tiius the suppliant prays, 

Hides from himself his state, and shuns to know, 

That life protracted is protracted woe. 

*A Htiii/h' d'lif', tfv.— “ different ;u;c;ount Jilso is ^jivt ji, tlnit when 
Xorxe.s, in his retreat from Athens, arrived at Kion on tin* Strjiuon, from thmif c! 
he no lon^'ei continued his journey by land, l)ut committed Uie army to IJydnrnc.s 
to conduct to tho Ilellesiiout, and himsetf ^oiiiif on bo.ard a l’h«cmci.nf ship passed 
ovt;^' Asia ; tliat during his voyage a violent and tempestuous wind from ilio 
Strymon overtook him ; and then, for the storm increase*! in viol*'nce, tin* ship 
being overli»aded, so that many of tho l^•rHianH who aec<impanied Xcixlh were on 
the deck, thereupon tho king becoming alanned, and calling aloud, asked tli t 
pilot if tlicrc were any hojie of safHy for them ; an*l h** said . 'Then; is noiu;, 
Sire, unless we get ri^l of some of those many p.aH.seng**rs.’ ” (^ari/’a J i truth it us^. 

The hold Bavarian, *lr - -Charles Alb«3rL, who succeeded to tin' I'JJuctoraLe 
of Bavaria in 172f5, made war in 1711 upon Maria Thcrc'sa, tiu* dau’ ljli r of 
Charles IV. of Austria, and conquered most parts of it. 

XThe queen, the htnnfi/ is Maria Theresa, v.lio, with spirit and courage i are 
in a woman, set herself t*)4hc task of regaining Inr ].er<*«iitary p*jSM"T‘iions fi\ui tlie 
usuqnng Charles VI 1. and of repelling tin- alttacks of cncmie.s wlm suirouinled ln.i 
on every si*le. She c*jnvo!u*d at JVcsbmg a <lk't of Huiigariau nol/dity, p*.' trv 
and clergy Taking her infant .son into Injr anns, she t**!*! tlie Asscuiblv, " Ihfitl.a.iuo 
assaibsl by enemies on every 8i*b‘, f*n*,sakcn by In-r frkinl.s, and finding i vcn her 
own relatives hostile t** her, she had no Imjn-s exi-ofit in their loyalty, and iJiat sin; 
had come to place under their protection the dauLditer and tlie s*»n of thoii- kings ” 
This affecting appeal wr^s responrled to by .a nobh' bund, of «-rit}iu.siaKm ; and tin* 
whole diet exclaimed- Mvriumur jrro nye nostro Marin T/uresa." She recoveretl 
Austria. 

il Croatia is a province *jf the Au.strian Kmpir*;. Its chief city h, (Urkstadt. 
Ihmar is a name given to Hungarian cavalry. It is *lerived from Ifns: (twentv) 
and ar (pay), from the circumstance, that ev*.ry twenty houses w»Te obliged to 
furnish a man. 

§ ilwd steals to death, c(r - Charles VIT, died of grief and illse.a.s.- at 

Munich in 174o. 
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Time Iiovcrs oVr, impatient to destroy, 

And sliuts up all the passages of joy ;* 

In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons pour. 

The fruit autumnal, and the vernal flower; 

With listless eyes the dotard views the store, 
lie views, and wonders that they please no more; 

Now pall tlie tasteless meats and joyless wines, 

7\nd luxury with sighs her slave resigns. 

Apjiroaeh, ye minstrels, try the soothing strain, 

Difl'iiM* the tunofnl lenitives of pain : 

>h3 sounds, alas ! would touch the impervious ear, 

'riiough dancing mountains witnessed Orpheus near :i 
Nor luie nor lyre liis fechle powers attend, 

Nor sweeter music of a virtuous Iricnd ; 

Hut cvei lasting dictates crowd his toiigue. 

Perversely grave, or positively wrong. 

'^I'hc still returning tale, and lingering jest, 

P(;r])lcx the fawning niece and pampered gnest ; 

While growing hopes scarce awe tlic gathering sneer, 

And scarce a legacy can bribe to hear: 

The watchful guests still hint the last otfenoo ; 

The danghtcr^s petulance, the son’s expense, 

Improve his heady rage with treacherous skill, 

And mould his passions till they make Ins will. 

Unnumbered maladies his joints invade, 

La}^ siege to life, and press the dire blockade; 

But uncxtiiiguishcd avarice still remains, 

And dreadful losses aggravate his pains : 

Tie turns, with anxious heart and crippled hands, 
tiis ])()uds of debt, and mortgages of lands ; 

Or view^s his coffers with suspicious eyes, 

Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 

But grant, the virtues of a temperate prime 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime ; 

And ago that melts with uuperccived decay, 

And glides in modest innocence aw^ay ; 

Wliosc peaceful day IxMievolciicc endears, 

Wliosc night congratulating conscience cheers ; 

The general favourite as the general friend : 

Such age there is, and who shall wish its end? 

* Slh Ecrle.^ xii . 1 — 7, for an aflccting description of the })rivation8 of 

cxirtino old ago 

t Ori>lnas was a fahulouB Grecian mueioiaii, who is said to have “ received a 
lyre from Ajjollo, or ;iccording to some, from Mercury, upon which ho played with 
such a masterly hand, that even the most rapid rivers ceased to flow, the savage 
}.r,:ists of the forest forgot tlicir wildness, and the mountains moved to libton to his 
Bong.’’ — Lrmpritre. 
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Yet even on this her load mislbrtuiu* 

To press the weary minutes’ wings : 

New sorrow rises as the day returns, 

A sister siekens, or u daughter mourns. 

Now kindred merit fills the sahle bier, 

Now lacerat(‘d friendnhip claims a tear ; 

Year chases year, decay pursues decay, 

Still drops some joy from withering life away ; 

New forms arise, and difh'rent views engage, 
Snperlluons lags the veteran on the stage*, 

Till pitying nature signs the last release. 

And bids alflietcd wmrth retire to peace. 

Hut few there are whom hours like these await, 

AVho set unclouded in the gulfs of fate. 

From fjydia’s inoiiiu'ch should the sear(‘li desce nd, 

J>y Solon cautioned to regard his end,* 

Jn lifcN last scene what prodigies surprise, 

Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise ! 

From Marlborougli’s eyes the streams of dotage flow,!' 
And Swift expires a driveller and a show..]; 


Solon, thu celebrated law-giver of Athens, had a coJivernation witli th'tiiiiiH, 
King of Lydia, on Human Ilapi'ineHS. In the courHc of tliis conversation, (’ucsiM 
asked, whether Solon did not think him ((Vu'BUs) to be a very hajij)y Jiuin, To thi< 
Solon is icported to have rej»li«‘d tliu.s . — “ You appear to me to bo master of im- 
meiino treasureH, ami king of many nations ; but aa relatea to what you enquire of 
me, T raimot .say, till £ hoar you have cndeif your lifo liapfdly. VVe ought 
thereforo to consider the end of every thing, in what way it will tenninato ; for 
thoi Jll^'ity, having hhow'ii a glimj)So of happinoHH to many, has al“tei\\ard.s uttcily 
ov(’rthrown Ihein,” - Cm'i/'x Hrrudvtus. 

f /'Vow Mi(Hbot'ou;//ix ri/cx, <tv. — .John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, vvaa 
a distinguished Kngli.sh (b neral. Tic was b(jm in 16.00. For many yeais ho was 
the favourite of .James, Duke of York, wdio conferre«l important favours on him. 
Ho afterwards juinod the JVinr t* of Orange, and ol)tained from him tlie eojmuand 
of tlio l^nglish Army in the Netherlands, ft was, however, during the reign of 
C/uoon Anne, that Afarlborough reaehod the lioigjit of liis glory. By a series of 
lirilliant vietoiies he humbled Franco and savo<l (Jennany and tlio Low Countries. 
Blenheim, Bamiilie.s, OuJonardo and Malplaquct, wore aimuigst the proudest of 
his victories, Jle fell a Victim to party intrigue, wqs deprived of tlie emmmuid, 
and retired to the 'continent. When (Jeorge I. luseonded the throne, he wius restor- 
ed to Ids fonniT einjilfiymi-nts. But age ami toil had done their work and ren- 
dered iNIarlborough imbecile. He dieil in 172‘i. 

t And expin.'s a driveller and a shoio. — Jonathan Swift, a celebrated 

English writer ami clergyman, was horn in 1 669 at Dublin. lie took an aetivo 
interest in tlic [lolitics of tlie time.s. Tlic friend of Harley and i^olingbroke, he 
wrote a variety of pamphlets to advocate the cause of the Tories. In 1713 he re- 
ceived the Deanery of SL Patrick. Swift w'as one of the purest of English writers, 
but by no means the model of a clergyman. He gave to the world (iulllrcr’s Tra- 
vels in 1726. He dic»l in 1744. The following account of the imbecility «»f the 
Dean of St. Patrick, during the last Jive years of his life, is extracted from J<i}inson’ti 
JAves of the Pods He grew more violent ; and his mental power.s declined till 
<1741) it was fouml necessary that legal guardians should be appointed of his per- 
son and fortune. He now lost distinction. His madness was compounded of rage 
and fatuity The tumour at la.st .subsided ; and a short interval of reason 

r ‘J 
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The teeming*' niother, anxious for lier race, 

Begs for each birth the fortune of a face ; 

Yet Yane could tell what ills from beauty sju’ing’ ; 

And Sedley ejirsed the form that ph’ascd a kiiig.-i^ 

Yc nymphs of rosy li])s and radiant eyes, 

AVhorn pleasure keeps too busy to be wise ; 

AVhoni joys ^itli soft varieties invite, 

By day the fvolie, and the dance by night ; 

Who frown with vanity, who smile with art, 

And ask tlie latest i'a^diion of the heart; 

Wliat care, what rules, your heedless charms shall save. 

Each nymph your rival, and each youth your slave? 

Against yourfhuic witli fondness hate c{)mbines, 
l”ie rival batters, and the lover mines. 

Y’ith distant \o:(;e negleeiod virtue calls, 

IjCss heard and less, tliC faint remonstrance falls ; 

Tired with contempt, she quits the slippery rein, 

And pride and prudence take her scat in vain. 

Ill crowd at once, where none the pass defend, 

The liarmh‘ss freedom, and the private friend. 

oiisuiii^, ill whidi he knev*' liLs ami family, i^ave hopes of his n'eovery ; 

lint ill a few d.ny' Im* sunk into leUiur^Ic stupi<lity, inotionlesH, hoe<lle.s8, and speech- 
less,” 

Ij, j V<t Vffne could tell 

\ A)ul runted 

‘'Thu lady mentioned in the first of the.so verses, was, not the celebrated Lady 
Vane whose memoirs were f»ivcn to tJie pulilic by Dr. Smollet, but Anne Vane, 
who was iuistre.‘<s to X^rederiek, Prince of Wales, and died in 1736, not lon^ before 
Johnson settled in Loiulon.” — Mtdone in, Boswell. 

“ Loj-d Hailes told him [Johnson] ho w'as mistaken in the instiinces he ha<l giv<*n 
of unfortunate fair ones, for neither V.ane nor 8edley had a title to that description. 
Hi.s Loidsliip has since been so obliging as to send me a note of this, for the com 
municatioii of which, f am sure, my readers will tliank me.” The lines in tlie 
tenth Watire of Juvenal, atjcordiug to ray alteration, sliould have run thus — 

“ Yet Slmre coukl tell — 

And Valiere cursed ” 

“The first [mistress of Kdwanl IV. J was a jienitont by compulsion, the sccoiifl 
[inistre.ss of Louis XIV'.] by sentiineut ; though the truth is, Mademoiselle de la 
Valiere threw lursclf (but still from sentiment) in the king’s w^ay. Our friend 
chose Vane who was far from being well-looked, and Sedley, wlio w^as so ugly that 
Charles IT. said his brother had her by w^ay of penance.” — Boswell's Tour to the 
Jf el) rides, 

“ Lortl Hailes’s cmcnilations were m»t adopted by Johnson, but he seems to have 
modified tlie allusion to Sedley by substituting the wmrd ‘ form’ for ‘ cliaj-ms.’ To 
have changed the name to that of Valiere wmuld have rlestroyed the harmony of 
tho verse, and inadt: the reference more obscure. Jane Sliorc would perhaps have 
been a better instance tlian Ann Vane ; but when Johnson WTote, the latter, as 
having heen the mistres-s of PVederick, Prinei; of Wales, and recently deceased 
(1736), besides being tho sniijeet of ineinoirs and lampoons, W’as well-know’n in 
England. Catherine Sedley w'as llie mistress of James II., who created her Countess 
of Dorchester. Sir Charles Sedley, her father, though shameless and profligate him- 
self, seems to have felt this dishonour. He eagerly joined the party of the Prince 
of Orange against James, saying, ‘ As the king has made my daughter a countess 
J will eiidcn\our to make his daughter a ipiccii.' '* — CwTuthcrs JBoswell. 
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The guardiiiiis yield, by foi’cc superior plied ; 

To interest, prndenee ; and to flattery, pride. 

Hero beauty falls betrayed, despised, distrest ; . 

And hissing infamy proclaims the rvat. 

Where then shall hope and fear their objeels find ? 
Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind‘d 
Must ludploss man, in ignorance sedate, 

Jlull darkling down the torrent of his fate? 

Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 

No eri(‘s inv()k(3 the mercies of the skies ? 

Fiiiquirer, cease; petitions yet remain 

Which Heaven may hear, nor deem religion vain j 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice. 

But h*ave to Heaven the measure and th(3 ehoiec , 

Sale in his power, whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer ; 

Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 
vSccure, vvhate’er He gives Jle gives the best. 

Yet, when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies asj)ires. 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthiul mind. 

Obedient passions, and a will rosigmul ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 

For patience?, sovereign o’er transmuted ill ; 

For faith that, panting for a happier scat, 

(knints death kind uature’s signal of retreat ; 

These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, 

Th^se goods He grants, nho grants the pow(‘r to gain. 
With these celestial wisilom calms the raiud, 

And makes the happiness slio docs not find. 





THE IIEUMIT 


Bjj VarncllA 


in a wild, unknown to jmidic viow, 

Frojn youth to a;>o a rcvorcnd licnnit otcw ; 

Tho moss his bod, the cave his humble coll, , 

His food the fruits, Ins drink the crystal well ; 

Jlcmoto from man, witli (iod he'passcd his days,} 

Prayer all his business, all his ]>lcasure praise. 

A life so sacred, such serene repose, 
fSeenu'd heaven itself, till one RUgj^estion rose — 

That vice sliouhl triumiih, virtue vice obey ;|| 

'f his sprung*- some doubt of Providence’s sway. 

Ilis hopes no more a certain prospect boast. 

And all the tenour of his soul is lost. 

So, when a smooth cx])ansc receives imprest 
Talfii Nature’s imaGfe on its watery breast, 

Down bend the banks, the trees dcpcndiii<^ Ri'O'v, 

And skies beneath with answerinjif colours glow : 

But, if a stone the gentle sea divide, 

Swift ruflling circles curl on every side, 

* Tht lltrinil. — "lie [(loldsiuitlij observes, that the story of the /M’m/i ia 
in More's Dialogws aiiil JfotreU's Letters, and supjwsea it to have been originally 
Arabian." — Johnson's Livcs»of the Poets. 

t The Kevd. Thomas Varncll, Archdeacon of Clogher and Vicar of Finglass, 
was born at Dublin in 1(570, and died at Chester in 1717. He wrote many feinall 
poems. “His praise,” ssys Dr. .lolimson, "must be derived from tbn easy swoot- 
nesa of his dietion : in bis verses there is more happiness than ])ainB : lie is spritoly 
without elFort, and always delights tho^h ho never ravishes ; evory tiling is pro- 
per, yet every thin ' seems casual. If tnere is some appearance of elaboration in 
the Jfcriiiit, the narrative, as it is 1 c.sh air}', is less pleasing. Of his other composi- 
tions, it is impossible to say whetlicr tliey are the productions of nature, so excel- 
lent as not to want the help of art, or of art ho refined as to resemble nature.” 

•t With God he passed his days. — Tlie idea is evidently Ixirrowed from 
( 5en. V. 22. — " And Enoch walked with God.” 

II That vice should triumph, <tc. — The I’salmist of old remarked the very 
same thing, and almost made shipwreck of his faith " But as for me, ray feet 
were almost gone ; my steps had woU-nigh slipped. For I was envious at the 
foolish, when I saw the prosperity of the wickcfl.”-- /’da/m Ixxiii. 2, 3. 
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And glimmering fragments of a broken sun ; 

Banks, trees, and skies, in thick disorder run. 

To clear tliis doubt, to know the world by 
To find if books or swains report it right, 

(For yet by swains alone the world he know, 

Whose feet came wandering o^er the nightly clew,) 
lie quits his cell; the pilgrim-staff he bore, 

And fixed the scallop in his hat before ,* 

'riioii with the rising smi a journey went, 

Sedate to think, and watcdiing each event. 

The morn was wasted in the pathless grass, 

And long and lonesome was the wild to pass ; 

But, when the soutlicrn suu had warmed the day, 

A youth came posting oTw a crossing way : 

Ilis raiment decent, his complexion fair, 

And soft in graceful ringlets wavi'd bis liair; 

Then near approaching, Father, hail he cried, 
And, Hail, my son 1’^ the I'cverend sire replied. 
Words followed words, from question answer flowed. 
And talk of various kind deceived the road ; 

Till each with other pleased, and loathe to part. 

While in their age they differ, join in heart. 

Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bouiiTl ; 

Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around. 

Now sunk the sun ; the closing hour of day, 

Came onward, mantled o’er with sober gray ;t 
Nature in silence bade the world repose : 

When near the road a stately palace ro.se 

There, by the moon, through ranks of trees they pass, 

Whose verdure crowned the sloping sides of grass. 

It chanced the noble master of the dome 

Still made his house the wandering stranger’s homo ; 


* The. scallop. — Tlio beautiful varii'ty of form obaervablo in the sliolls of 
different species of Mollu-sca, has, in all ages, attracted attention ; and the splen- 
dour of their cedourinp is not Kurp.as8ed by that of our brightest garden flowers. 
Tn former times the scallop ( Pecten laajcimm, or opercularm ) was worn by religi- 
ous pilgrims, a custom occasionally referred to by our poets. Tims, Parnell says 
of his Hermit, — 

“ He quits his cell, &c. ...” 

The largo scallop, or, as it is called in the North of Ireland, the “ Clam-shell” 
( Pecteii ma.ri‘tnua)t can move rapidly through tho water by striking the valves 
of the shell together, and thus propelling itself in tho contrary direction”-- 
Patterson. 

t Mantled o'er with sober gray. — Thus Milton — 

“ Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad.” — Par. Lost B. IV. 
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Yet still the kindness, from a thirst of praise,* 

Proved the vain liourish of expensive ease.f 
The pair arrive : the liveried sen^aiits wait j J 
Their lord reecives them at the pompous gate. 

The table groans with costly piles ot food, 

And all is more than hospitably good. 

Then, led to rest, the day’s long toil they drown. 

Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps of down. 

At length Tis morning ; at the dawn of day 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play ; 

Fresh o’er the gay parterres the breezes creej), 

And shake the neighbouring wood to banisli sleep. 

Up rise the guests, obedient to the call : 

An early banquet decked the splendid hall ; 

Rich luscious wine a golden goblet graced, 

Which the kind master forced the guests to taste. 

Then, pleased and thankful, from the porch they go; 

And, but the landlord, none had cause of woe : 

His cup was vanished ; for in secret guise 
The younger guest purloined the glittering prize. 

As one who spies a seri)ciit in his way, 

Glisteningll and basking in the summer ray. 

Disordered sto])s to shun the danger near. 

Then walks with faintness on, and looks with fear ; 

So seemed the sire, when far upon the road 

The shining spoil his wily partner showed. 

lie fjtopped with silcriee, walked with trembling heart. 

And much he wished, but durst not ask, to part: 

Murmuring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard 
That generous actions meet a base reward. 

AVhilc thus they pass, the sun his glory shrouds. 

The changing skies hang out their sai)lc§ clouds ; 

* JPm/sf.— “Wt* praise or coiuraeinl a i)er80u for what lie docs; we admire 
him for what he is ; we praise his actions ; we admire his natural ([ualitics,” — 
Whald y. • 

t E.i'pemire Rrpensivc is generally and most correctly used with 

reference to the means of the purchaser ; and costly with referem;e to the value 
of the article louglit. A splendid carriage ia a costly article ; the persoa who 
bought it is an eoyensicc liver, or one of expensive habits.” — Whatily, 

+ The liveried servants wait. —The word livery is derived from livrer to 
give or ilelivor up. In the age of chivalry, victorious knights were presentod by 
ladies with ribbons or scarfs of various colours ; those ribbons were called liveries 
or ladies’ favours. The custom of people of quality making their servants wear 
livery, i.s supposed to be derived from the Cavaliers wearing the liveries of their 
mistresses. 

!l *^Glistcniny implies a soft and yet fitful light, modified by irioistuic. The 
moon-beams glidcn on the water ; the eyes through tears.” — WhnUiy. 

§ The sable (Russ, sobol) is a carnivorous animal of the weasel family, in- 
habiting the noitli lalitiides of Asia and America. Its skin h. iciiiaiKal'lc fui its 
deep Idaek colom. Iboief sabh' lias e«*rae t«* mean black. 

D 
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A sound in air presaged approaching rain, 

And beasts to covert scud across the plain. 
"Warned by the signs, the wandering pair retreat. 
To seek for shelter at a neighbouring seat. 

'Twas built with turrets on a rising ground. 

And strong, and large, and unimproved around ; 
Its owner’s temper, timorous and severe,* 

Unkind and griping, caused a desert there. 

As near the miser’s lieavy doors they drew. 

Fierce rising gusts with sudden fury blew ; 

The nimble lightning mixed with sliowers began. 
And o’er their heads loud rolling thunder ran. 
Here long they knock, but knock, or call in vain, 
Driven by the wind, and battered by the rain. 

At length some pity warmed the master’s breast ; 
(’l\vas then his threshold first received a guest ;) 
Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 
And half he welcomes in the shivering pair. 

One frugal fagot lights the naked walls, 

And nature’s fervour through their limbs recalls. 
Bread of the coarsest sort, with meagre wine, 
(Each hardly granted,) served them both to dine ; 
And, when the tempest first appeared to cease, 

A ready warning bid them part in peace. 

With still remark the pondering hermit viewed, 
In one so rich, a life so poor and rude ; 

And why should such (within himself he cried) 
Lock the lost wealth a thousand want beside ?t 
But what new marks of wonder soon take place, 
III every settling feature of his face, 

When from his vest the young companion bore 
That cup the generous landlord owned before, 
And paid profusely with the precious bowl 
The stinted kindness of this churlish soul ! 

But now the clouds in airy tumult fly ; 

The sun emerging opes an azure sky ; 

A fresher green the smelling leaves display. 

And, glittering as they tremble, cheer the day : 


* Timorous and severe . — Timid is applied both to the state of mind (some- 
times transient) in which a person may happen to be at the moment and to the 
habitual dispositu^n ; titnorous, only to the disposition."— Whateli/. The term severe 
*‘i8 almost exclusively applied to our judgments of, or conduct to, others.” — Ibid. 
t Lock the lost wealthy d:c. 

“ 0, cursed thirst of gold ! while for thy sake, 

Tlie fool throws up his int’rest in both worlds. 

First starved in tliis, then damned in that to come.” — Blair's Grave. 
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The weather courts them from the poor retreat, 

Anfl the glad master bolts the wary gate. 

While hence they walk, the pilgrim's bosom wrought 
With all the travail of uncertain thought : 

His partner's acts without their cause appear; 

'Twas there a vice ; and seemed a madness here : 
Detesting that, and pitying this, he goes,* 

Lost and confounded with the various shows. 

Now night's dim shades again involve the sky ; 
Again the wanderers want a place to lie : 

Again they search, and find a lodging nigh. 

The soil improved around, the mansion neat. 

And neither poorly low nor idly great, 

It seemed to speak its master's turn of mind. 

Content, and not for praise but virtue kind. 

Hither the walkers turn with vreary feet. 

Then bless the mansion, and the master greet. 

Their greeting fair, bestowed with modest guise. 

The courteous master hears, and thus replies : 

Without a vain,t without a grudging heart, 

To him who gives us all, I yield a part ; 

From liim you come, for him accept it here, 

A frank and sober, more than costly cheer." 

He spoke, and bade the welcome table spread. 

Then talked of virtue till the time of bed ; 

AVhen the grave household round his hall repair. 
Warned by a bell, and close the hours with prayer. 
At*length the world, renewed by calm repose, 

AVas strong for toil ; the dappled morn arose, 
llefore the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near the closed cradle, where an infant slept. 


* Detesting that, and pitying this. — ** Detestation is somewhat like aversion, 
but is oftener apiilied to persons or personal qualities in the abstract.” — Whatcly. 
“ Pity often implies an »[>])roach to contempt. We pity, generally only one 
whom we regard as in some way an inferior. Hence, a high-8i)irited person feels 
it a degradation to be the object of pity.'* Scott has alluded to tliis feeling in the 
Lady of the Lake , — 

And last, and w’orst to spirit proud, 

Had borne the of the crowd. — Ibid. 

+ “ Vanity may exist along with pride or self-conceit, but is not implied by 
either of them. It is a word which has undergone a great variety of changes. 
Originally it meant emptiness, hollowness, (from the Latin Vanus) thence it came 
to signify something unreal, fictitious, false. This was its meaning in Shakspeare’s 
time ; he Bj>eak8 of ‘ lying vainness.' By degrees its meaning was modified, till it 
came to be used in the sense which it has now acquired — an excessive desire of 
applause and approbation for qualities we do possess, as well as for those we do 
not. Persons are said to he vain of their talents or beauty, when they real! y 
posse.ss these qualifications.” — 
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And writhed his neck : the landlord's little pride, 

O strange return ! grew black, and gasped, and died. 
JIoiTor of horrors 1 what ! his only son ! 

How looked our hermit when the fact was done ? 

Not hell, though hell's black jaws in sunder part. 

And breathe blue fire, could more assault his heart. 

Confused, and struck with silence at the deed, 

He flics ; but, trembling, fails to fly with speed. 

His steps the youth pursues ; the country lay 
Perplexed with roads ; a servant showed the way : 

A river crossed the path ; the passage o'er 
Was nice* to find ; the servant trod before ; 

Long arms of oaks an open bridge supplied. 

And deep the waves beneath the bending branches glide. 
The youth, who seemed to watch a time to sin, 
Approached the careless guide, and thrust him in : 
Plunging he falls, and rising lifts his head, 

Then flasliing turns, and sinks among the dead. 

Wild sparkling rage inflames the father's eyes ; 

He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 

Detested wretch 1" — But scarce bis speech began, 
When the strange partner seemed no longer man. 

His youthful face grew more serenely sweet ; 

His robe turned wliite, and flowed upon his feel; 

Pair rounds of radiant points invest his hair ; 

(yclcsiial odours breathe through purpled air ; 

And wings, w’hose colours glittered on the day, 

Wide at his back their gi’adual plumes display. 

The form ethereal bursts upon his sight, 

And moves in all the majesty of light. 

Though loud at first the pilgrim's passion grew. 
Sudden he gazed, and wist not what to do : 

Surprise in secret chains his words suspends, 

And in a calm his settling temper ends. 

But silence here the beauteous angel broke ; 

The voice of music ravished as he spoke. 

'' Thy prayer, thy praise, tliy life to vice unknown. 

In sweet memorial rise before the throne :t 
These charms success in our bright region find, 

And force an angel down to calm thy mind : 


* Nkej here, means difficiilt, 

t Thy pi'ayers, d'C . — These are almost the very words spoken by the angel 
to Cornelius “Thy prayers and thine alms are come up for a memorial Wore 
Cod ." — Artii of the Ajwstlcs x. 4. 
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For this commissioned, I forsook the sky — 

Nay, cease to kneel — thy fellow- servant I.^ 

Then know the truth of government Divine, 

And let these scruples be no longer thine. 

The Maker justly claims that world he made : 

In this the right of providence is laid. 

Its sacred majesty through all depends 
On using second means to work his ends. 

'Tis thus, withdrawn in state from human eye, 

The power exerts his attributes on high ; 

Your actions uses, nor controls your will ; 

And bids the doubting sons of men be still. 

What strange events can strike with more surprise, 
'fhan those which lately met thy wondering eyes ? 
\ot, taught by these, confess the Almighty just; 
And, where you caiiH unriddle, learn to trust. 

The great vain man, wlio fared on costly food, 
Whose life w<as too luxurious to be Roor]; 

\A’h() made his ivory stands with goblets siilno, 

And forced his guests to morning draughts of wini, 
lias, with the cup, the graceless custom lost, 

And still lie welcomes, but with less of cost. 

The mean suspicious wretch, whose bolted door 
Ne’er moved in pity to the wandering poor, 

With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 
That heaven can bless, if mortals will be kind. 
Conscious of wanting worth, he views the bowl. 

And feels compassion touch bis grateful soul. 

Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead,t 
With heaping coals of fire upon its head : 

In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow. 

And, loose from dross, the silver runs below. 

Long had our pious friend in virtue trod ; 

But now the .child half weaned his heart from God. 
Child of his age,'for*hira he lived in pain, ’ 

And measured back his steps to earth again. 

To what excesses had his dotage run ! 

But God, to save the father, took the son. 


* Nay cease to iwpf/.— When the hermit heard that the speaker had been 
sent from heaven, he knelt down with a view to worship him. But the angel forbad 
him, saying— “ Nay, cease to kneel, &c.” This idea is also borrowed from the 
narrative of Cornelius. And as Peter was coming in, Cornelius met him, and 
fell down at his feet, and worsliipped him. But Peter took him up, saying stand 
up ; I myself also am a man.” — Acts. x. 2.'», 26. 

+ Thm artists melt, Ac . — This beautiful figure is }>orrowed from St. Paul. 
“ If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him rlrink : for in so doiiiJ 
thou shalt he.'ip coals of fire on liis head." — Bom. x'ii. 20. 
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To ftll but thee in fits he seemed to go ; 

And 'twas my ministry to deal the blow. 

The poor fond parent, humbled in the dust,* * * § 

Now owns in tears the punishment was just. 

But how had all his fortunes felt a rack, 

Had that false servant sped in safety back. 

This night his treasured heaps he meant to steal, 

And what a fund of charity would fail ! 

Thus Heaven instructs thy mind : this trial o’er, 

!l)epart in peace, resigned, and sin no more.” 

On sounding |)iiiions here the youth withdrew : 

The sago stood wondering as the seraph flew. 

Thus looked Elisha when, to mount on high,t 
His master took the chariot of the sky if' 

The jiery pomp ascending left the view ; 

The prophet gazed, and wislied to follow too [j 
The bending hermit here a prayer begun : 

Lord ! as in heaven, on ea^th iUy will be donc.”§ 

Then, gladly turning, sought his ancient place j 
And passed a iire of piety and peace. 

* The poor fond parent, d'C . — nn chastening for the present seeineth 
to he joyous, but grievous ; nevertheless afterwards it yieldcth tho peaceable fruit 
of righteousness unto them which are exercised thereby.”- -//rA. xii. 11. 

f Elisha was the succassor of Elijali in the pi*ophetical office, and exercised his 
ministiy in the kingdom of Israel. — 2 Kings ii. — xiii. \ 2 . 

t IJis master, dtr. — Elijah, after Moses, was the most celehratetl prophet of 
the Jews, lie was a reformer in the truest sense of the word, and vindicated the 
worship of tlie only true and living God, in opposition to the idolatrous kings, dur- 
ing whose reigns he exercised his ministry. He was miraculously translated to 
heaven. “ And it came to pass, as they still went on, aud talked, that, behold, 
there appeared a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, and parted them both asunder ; 
and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven.” —2 Kings ii. H. 

II The prophet gazed, &c. — ** And Elisha saw it, and he cried, ray father, 
my father, the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof. And he saw liim no 
more ; and he took hold of his own clothes, and rent them in two pieces.”— -2 Kings 
ii. 12. 

§ Lord I as in heaven, dr. — This is a part of the Lord’s Prayer.— Tliy will 

be done in earth, as it is in heaven.” — Matth, vi. 10. 
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Accept, from capio, to take, to 
take ill, or up. 

Action, a^o, to do, act, lead, 
drive. 

Adanuint, adamas, hard. 

Advance, aiant, before, forward ; 
or advenio, to come near, or 
toward. 

Adliction, fligo, to heat or strive. 

A.^’"ravate,y/Ya/^, weighty, heavy. 

Alarm, urmes, arms : or, larmen, 
to sound by way of signal. 

Ally, Ugo, to knit or tie together. 

Ambition, ambietido, from am 
and CO, to go. i(us, gone. 7'liose 
who sought lionour or prefer- 
ment, among the Homans, en- 
deavoured to gain favour by 
going round the houses of peo- 
ple. 

Ambinsh, bosco, or basque^ a 
wood. 

Anguish, ango, to stifle, to vex. 

Appeal, pello, to call, to name. 

A])poar, appear, to be- 

come visibkj. 

Arrive, rivus^ a stream of water, 
river. 

Artist, ars, artis, an art, skill. 

Ascend, scando, to go, to climb, 
to mount. 

Aspire, spiro^ to breathe. 

Assail, salio, to leap, to jump. 

Assassin. “ This word probably 
comes from the I^evant, where 
a prince of the Arsacides or 
Assassiins, who was called the 
old man of the mountain, lived 


in a castle, between Antioch 
and Damascus, and brought up 
young men to lie in wait for 
passengers,” 

Assault, saleo, to leap, to jump. 

Attentive, tendo^ to stretch, to go. 
to strive. 

Auction, 7 augeo, to increase, or 

Author, 3 make greater 

Autumnal, autumnus, (from augeo,) 
season of increase. 

Avarice, avaritia (from avarm) 
love of money. 

Barricade, harte, a bar, a stop. 

Beacon, plgon, a beacon, cone or 
turret. 

Beauty, beau, a man of dress, 

Benevolenci^, bene, well ; and 
t’o/o, to wi.sb. 

Betray, traho^ to draw. 

Capitidate, caput, the head. 

(’aptive, capio, to take in or 
up. 

Cause, causa, a cause, origin. 

Cease, cedo, to go, to give up. 

Claim, clamo, to cry, to call. 

Collective, lego, to gather, to 
read, to choose. 

Combine, bint, (from Us), two 
by tAvo. 

Command, mando, to commit, to 
command. 

Commission, mitto, to send. 

Complexion, pUco, to fold, to 
knit. 

Conceit, concepio, to conceive, 
or form in the mind. 

Condemn, damnum, loss, hurt. 
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CunCess, fatcor (fasiimj, to con- 
fess, to own. 

Conliscatc, fisciis, a bay or bas- 
ket, a purse, rcvouuo. 

Congratulate, grains^ pleasant or 
agreeable. 

Conscious, scioy to know. 

Contagion, tango, to touch. 

Contempt, temno, to desjiise, to 
slight or scorn. 

Content, tcncOj to hold. 

Control, contrey and rolle, a li.st 
or catalogue. 

Convey, r6?Ao, to carry. 

Corrupt, Q'ltmpOy (mplum) to 
break. 

Course, curro, to run. 

Crystal, crgstallufi, congculod. | 

Debate, </<?, and buttre^ to beat, ] 
to light. 

J)ebt, haveoy to have, to hold. 

Decay, cadot to^fall. 

Deceive, capiOy to take, to take 
in or up. 

Decent, decens, becoming, grace- 
ful. 

Decision, C(cdOy to cut. 

Declare, claruSy clear, bright. 

3)odicatc. dico, to .set apart. 

Defence, feadoy to keep olf, to 
strike. 

])elude, lado, to play, to deceive. 

Depend, to bang. 

Deride, ridco, to laugh, to mock. 

Descend, scandoyto go, to mount. 

3^esert, sertumy to knit, to join 
in discourse. 

De.sire, desido, to fix the mind 
on an object. 

Destine, stinOy to fix unalterably. 

Destroy, stnio, to build. 

Detest, ietis, witness 

Devotion, votu/Uy a vow. 

Dictate, dico, to s])eak 

Difibrent, disy and ferOy to car- 
ry- 

Difliculty,/hf»7i.'#, easy. 

Discern, cprno, to sift, to judge. 

Display, to fold, to knit. 

Distant; ^io, to stand, to set. 


Distort, turtum, to twist, to 
writhe. 

Distrc.s.s, stringo, to bind. 

Divide, i idro, to part, to deprive. 

Dome, domuny a house, a hrrnily. 

Doubt, duo, two, and ito, or eu, 
to go. 

Rager, racr, brisk, sharp. 

Ease, otiitTHy ease, living-, retired 
from business. 

^il'nsc, /undo, to pour, to melt. 

Pfiocution. loguoTy to speak. 

Emerge, mergOy to plunge, to 
overwhelm. 

Eminence, mineo, to jut out, to 
hang over. 

Pbiorrnous uonna, a rule or 
square. 

fciuthusiast, thcos, Cod ; a god. 

Envy, i ideo, to see. 

Eternal, cternus, (Iroin uevum) 
without beginning or end. 

Pivent, xeneo, to go, to come. 

Excel, irhus, biglr, lofty, noble. 

Excess, cedo, to go. 

Exempt, emo, to buy. 

PJxhaust, haurco, {haustum) to 
draw. 

pjxpansc, pnndo, to open, to 
spread. 

Expen.se, pendo, to weigh, to lay 
out. to j>ay. 

Extensive, tendo, to stretch, to 
go, to strive. 

P\inie, y’rtwia, a tiling spoken of. 

Famine, /awev, hunger. 

Fashion, fac’ip^^ +be make or 
form of cu.j/ thing ; the lace. 

P^atal, fatum, {fari, to speak), 
fate, destiny, 

Favourite, yavee, to favour. 

P^ervor, ferveo, to hoil, to rage, 

P\\stal.yi?s^«/w, a feast. 

! Fever, ferxeo to grow hot. 

Plourihli flois, fioris, a llowcr, 
blossom. 

Foreign, foris, door ; out of 
doors. 

PVtresb, fortis, strong,' vali- 
ant. 
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fors, forth, chance, 
.ck, fortune. 

oww^, fundus, tlic bottom. 

Fresh, fhges, to be cold. 

Frugal, fruit. 

Future, (from to he) 

about to be. 

tlcnei'ous, genus, eris, race or 
descent, kind or sort. 

Gentle, Jbid. 

(graceful, gratia, favour. 

Gradual, gradior, to go step by 
step. 

Grandeur, grandh, great, lofty. 
Hermit, erimos, lonely, or a 
desert. 

TTeroic, heros, a brave men. 
ilo.'^pitality, Jiospis, itis, a host 
or guest. 

Hostile, hustis, an ('iiemy. 

Humble, humus, the ground. 
Ignorance, gnorus or gnans, 
knowing. 

Illustrious, lustrum, purgation or 
cleansing of the city by sacriti- I 
ees evey filth year.' 
image, imago, an image or pic- 
ture. 

fnipatient, patcor, to euffer. 
ImpeaHnneiit, pango, pactiis, to 
drive in, li.v. 

Impervious, xut, way. 

Impetuous, peto, to seek, to ask. 
Implore, ploro, to cry out, to 
wail. 

Impress, premo, to press. 

orabo, to prove, to try. 
Inces&JTnt, vesso, {N^jiiAse. 
Indignant, dignus, worthy. 

,^rnflame, a flame. 

Innoceiiee, noveo, to hurt. 

Inquire, qua;, to ask, to obtain. 
Insidious, sedeo, to sit. 

Insult, sec Assail. 

Invade, vado, to go. 

Invest, vesth, clothing or cover* 
ing. 

Invito, in, not, and i ito, to for- 
bid. 

Invoke, toco, to call, 
involve, voUo, to roll. 


Jealous, jealox, suspicious in 
love. 

Journey, jour, a day. 

Lacerate, laver, torn, rent. 

Legacy, lego, to bequeathe. 

Lenitive, Icnis, gentle, soft. 

Maintain, manus, the bund. 

Malady, malus, evil. 

Mansion, maneo, to stay. 

Martial, mars, mart is, the gud 
of war. 

Massacre. Maclarc, to kill fur 
saeriiiee. 

Maze, muse, gulf. 

Melancholy, mclan, black and 
chole, bile, anger. 

Memorial, incmor, keeping in 
mind. 

Menial, see Maintain, 

Modem, modus, a measure, a 
direction. 

Monastic, monos, one, solitary. 

[ Mortal, mors, mortis, death. 

Mortgage, Ibid. 

Moss, meos, that whioli shoots 
up. 

Murder, sec Murtiul. 

IHyriad, myrias, L u thousand. 

Nature, nascor, to bo born, to 
sjuitig. 

Neglect, lego, to gatlicr, to read, 
to choose. 

Novelty, novus, new. 

Obedient, imlio, to hear. 

Object, jaeco, to throw, to draw. 

Observation, seno, to keep, to 
save. 

Offence, sec Defend, 

Opiate, opos, the juice uf lujjipies 
used to ju'oniote sleeju 

Ordain, ordo, inis, order, rank. 

Ornament, orno, to deck. 

Palace, imlatium, a mount in 
Rome, where Augustus Caisar 
had his house. 

Palladium, pallas, adis, Minerva, 
goddess of wisdom and war. 
It was uu image oi Pallas, 
which fell from heaven, and on 
the preservation of which de- 
pended the safety of Troy. 
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Hence any securitj'’ or protec- 
tion. 

Parent, pareo^ to bring forth, to 
beget. 

Parterre, parlor^ flower beds of 
various forms. 

Pass, to open. 

Pas&ion, sec Impatient, 

I’erplex, see Display. 

Perverse, verto, to turn. 

i^'tition, peto, to .seek. 

Petiilenee, petulaii'i, saucy. 

Pliantoin, phnno, or pheno^ to 
appear. 

Philosophy, philos^ lover, and 
Sophia^ wisdom. 

Pilgrim, perayro^ to wander, or . 
ager, ayri, field. 

Pompous, pon/pa, a solemn pro- 
cessioti, 

Ponder, pomhis, cris, weiglit. 

Positive, to plaer. 

Praise, preciuin, price, esteem, 
worth. 

l*rayer, precor^ to pray, to en- 
treat. 

Precious, see Praise. 

Precipitate, see Captive, 

Prcternioni, see Different. 

Presage, sagax, cis, knowing, 
foreknowing. 

Presence, pre, and ens, entis, 
being. 

J^rcvail, valeo^ to bo strong. 

Private privus, single, one’s own. 

Prize, prehendo, to seize, to 
take . 

Prodigy, prodigitem, any thing 
uiicoinmon. 

Proceed, cede, to go. 

Prompt, promplus, (from pro, and 
emo, to buy,) ready. 

Prospect, speceo, to see. 

Protect, tegOj to cover. 

l^rotract, traho, to draw. 

Providence, pro, and video, to 
see. 

Public, puhtiens, belonging to the 
people. j 

Punishment, puneo, to punish. 

Pursue, sequor, to follow. I 


Question, quecro, to seek, to a^.. 
to obtain. 

Quiver, quatio, to shake. 

Rapid, rapio, to snatch, to carry 
away quickly by force. 

Ravage, [bid. 

Real, reSj a thing. 

Reason, rains, thinking, ji-nlg- 
ing. 

Rebellion, bellum, war. 

Reline, the end. 

Refrain, frcnuni, a curb, or res- 
traint. 

Regal, m/o, to rule or govern. 

Regret, gratus, grateful. 

Relax, Uu'tts, loose, open. 

Religion, ligo, to bind. 

Itemembcr, see Memorial. 

Rcmonstraiiee, monstro, to sliow, 
to point out. 

Request, see (2'iestion, 

Resistless, sisto, to set, to stop, 
to stand. 

Jh'store, storo, to give or bring. 

Reverse, see Perverse. 

Rival, see Arrhe. 

Sacred, sneer, saeri, holy, devoted. 

Sage, see Presage. 

Save, salus, safety, health. 

Scarce, sc/mren^ to cut or clip. 

Scene, scena, the stage. 

Science, see Conscious. 

Sceptic, sceptomaij to look about, 
to consider, to examine, to 
doubt. 

Scribbler, scribo^ to write. 

Security, vura.: '*'^'»"‘Cern, 

charge, a'cltre. . 

Senate, sciiejCj senis, an old man ■ 
old. 

Septennial, septemy seven, and 
annas, year. 

Sequester, see Question, 

Serpent, serpo, to creep. 

Servant, servio, to be a slave. 

Silence, sileo, to hold peace, to be 
still. 

Solitary, solus, alone, single, for- 
lorn. 

Sovereign, super, above or high. , 

Spacious, spatium, space. 
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/ iciiJ.iil, splcndio, to shine. 

Spy, see Prospect. 

Strain, stringo, to Jiolcl fast, to 
lind, to contract. 

Stranger, outside, loreign. 

Suhmit, 7 )utt(}, to send. 

Success, se(' Proceed. 

Siiggi'^tion, gcrOj to bear or 
carry, to bring. 

Suninnt, surnm/i, tlie whole or 
chief part of anything. 

Superfluous, and Jlro, to How. 

Supple, plico, to fold. 

Sii[)plicate, //jicl. 

Supply, pleo, to fill. 

Surpri/.e, .<00 Prize. 

Suspend, sei' Depend. 

Suspicious, SCO Prospect. 

Sycophant, stjeos^ tig, and phninOy 
to discover. Originally, an in- 
former against those Athenians 
who stole or exported liga con- 
trary to law. lienee any tale- 
bearer, ])arasite. 

Table, tahnhi^ a board or plank. 

'reinper, tonpor, to temper, to 
regulate or moderate. 

Tempest, tempns, orUy time. 

Tenor, tenro. to hold. 

Timi)rou.s, tlmro, to lear. 


Torpid, torpeo, to benumb, to be 
void of feeling. 

Torrent, toreo, to dry, to parch, 
to burn. 

Traitor, trado, to deliver or give, 
to baud down. 

Transmute, tnuto, to change. 

Traveller, trans, beyond, and 
maely work. 

Tremble, tremo, to shako to 
(piake, to shudder. 

Triumph, triimpftuHy a solemn 
show granted by the Senate at 
the return of a victorious ge- 
neral from the wars. 

Tumult, tiimco, to swell, to puff 
up. 

Vanish, utnusy vain, empty, to 
no purpose. 

Vanquish, vineo, to conquer. 

Vengeance, vindex', a piinishor of 
wrongs. 

Venturous, venio, to go, to como. 

Verdure, vireo, to be green. 

Vernal, m*, tho spring. 

Veteran, vetus, erh, old. 

Vicis.situde, viXy ik/>, a change 
or turn. 

Virtue, virtus, {vir, man) braverv- 
valor. 


Seuampore : 

PiiiNTEn jiT J. H. Peters. 









